542         The bishop: national and feudal conception

The name of archdeacon both in Latin and Greek dates from the fourth
century. Custom required that every priest, and a fortiori every bishop,
should be accompanied in the discharge of his duties by a deacon. The
bishop^s deacon had a position of peculiar importance; he was sometimes
specifically called deacon of the town over which his bishop presided. As
representative of the bishop he exercised a wide general supervision of
the clergy, which the council of Chalon in the middle of the seventh
century describes as coercive. He also administered the central finances
of the diocese and the bishop, but he did so without security of tenure.
He was archdeacon so long as the bishop chose, and no longer. Nor was
he locally connected with any part of the diocese, but exercised the
functions entrusted to him throughout its whole extent. In spite of these
limitations his office was so important that at Rome, where election to
the see was a reality, the archdeacon was often chosen as successor to the
bishop. He was necessarily in deacon's orders; it is not till the twelfth
century that it became usual for a priest to hold an archdeaconry,
and even then protests were made, though without avail, against the
innovation.

In the Frankish period two considerations were effectual to give a new
position to the bishop. The Roman imperial idea of the divine right of
the monarch was accepted as valid for the Teutonic king; and the Church
was regarded as national. From 511, the date of the first council of
Orleans, councils were summoned by the king, who presided in them.
Archbishops and bishops sat side by side as equals, for all were equally
the men of the king by whose grant they held their lands. The arch-
bishoprics were but nominal, for they had no provincial jurisdiction, and
provincial boundaries were disregarded, as when the historical connexion
of Augsburg with Aquileia and of Chur with Milan was disregarded.
They were treated simply as bishoprics within the Frankish State, what-
ever their ecclesiastical associations. Similarly in England, where unity
in the Church preceded unity in the State, it is difficult to discriminate
between Church and lay assemblies. In the latter, ecclesiastical ordinances
were passed, while, in the former, kings and leading laymen were present
and attested the record of the proceedings. And both in England and
under the Franks, bishops, as royal officers, took an active share in public
affairs. In England, from early in the ninth century, bishops fought and
fell in battle, and tlie military duty of Frankish bishops during the same
period became one of their most conspicuous functions.

In contrast with this national and feudal conception of the bishop's
office was the papal. The policy of the Popes was to make the provincial
system a reality, and to govern the Church through the archbishops.
These must be strong, yet not strong enough to claim independence. The
ineffectual struggles of Aries against Roman domination, though compli-
cated by the fact that the metropolitan had accepted the office of papal
vicar for Gaul, are proof of the seriousness with which this Roman claim